A  NEW  EUROPE

join the Common Market, and the anxious reassertion of the
special relationship with Washington.

Every one of the old assumptions has changed to a greater
or less degree, and whatever the merits of the policies they
produced in the late forties and early fifties, they are now out
of date. Britain is excluded from Western Europe by France
and from influence in Eastern Europe by its own inactivity.
Polycentrism has eroded the solidity of both the Warsaw pact
and NATO. What is needed is a basic reassessment of the ne\v
realities.

Khrushchev's Russia, and Johnson's America are feeling
their way, however slowly, to a mutual recognition of a com-
mon interest, and tension between them has begun to diminish.
The Governments of Eastern Europe have not only de-
Stalinised themselves but are developing policies that are
independent^ without being anti-Soviet, and may have won
greater popular support among their own people than we
might like to admit.

Even on the ideological front the situation is changing
rapidly. One consequence of the Sino^Soviet dispute is the
emergence of a split in the Communist parties of Europe.
Faced with bitter criticism from the "Chinese" Left, the
"Russian** Communists, everywhere are finding themselves
forced into a more central position. Higher living standards
and greater freedom of artistic, literary and political criticism,
have brought real relaxation and will make co-operation with
the democratic Socialists of Western Europe (who ajre also
realigning themselves and discovering a new Socialist radical-
ism) much easier in the long run. Developments in France and
Italy may point towards an eventual popular front once the
Communist parties have broken their links with the Chinese
faction.

Nor are all the interesting changes in Europe confined to
the East. The relative reduction and contraction of American
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